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This  work  was  begun  in  1873,  at  the  earnest  desire  and  with 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  Dr.  SuSAN  E.  DiMOCK  AND  HER  FRIEND 

Bessie  Greene.  After  their  early  death  in  1875,  it  was  con- 
tinued, GUIDED,  AND  LARGELY  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  WISE  COUNSEL 
AND  GENEROUS  KINDNESS  OF  FRIENDS,  NOW  NO  LONGER  LIVING. 

Among  those  to  whom  we  owe  most  gratitude  are  Mrs. 
William  B.  Greene,  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  Otto 
Dresel,  Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine. 


We  testify  to  the  need  of  this  charity,  and  believe  that 
the  money  given  to  it  will  be  faithfully  and  judiciously 

EXPENDED. 

W.  L.  Richardson,  M.D., 

Consulting  Physician  of  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Charles  P.  Putnam,  M.D. 

Sarah  E.  Palmer,  M.D. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


I give  and  bequeath  to  “The  Society  for  Helping  Destitute 
Mothers  and  Infants,”  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  used 

for  the  purposes  of  said  Society. 
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OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


Our  primary  object  is  to  enable  a mother  to  retain  the  personal 
charge  of  her  infant,  when  without  such  help  she  might  be  obhged 
to  give  it  up  for  adoption  or  to  place  it  in  an  institution. 

As  only  a mother  whose  affection  for  her  infant  leads  her  to  desire 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  charge  is  ehgible  as  an  object  of  this  charity, 
it  is  evident  that  no  compulsion  is  ever  used  toward  any  one  who  re- 
ceives help  from  us. 

The  main  points  which  distinguish  our  methods  from  those  of 
other  charities  are: — 

1.  The  working  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  mth  those  whom  we  help,  while  we  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  w^hich  all  institutions  require. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity  in  Boston  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers^  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  While 
including  the  unmarried  among  our  mothers,  we  think  it  more  whole- 
some to  aid  them  as  “mothers”  than  as  “fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  two  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, with  objects  at  least  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  others. 

When  w^e  began  our  work,  in  1873,  there  was  in  Boston  no  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  even  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A woman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is  more 
likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains  the 
personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious  life. 


Our  headquarters  are  at  No.  279  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  Rooms  open  every 
week-day  (except  holidays),  9 to  5,  and  9 to  12  on  Saturdays  through  June,  July, 
August  and  September. 

Miss  Locke  may  be  seen  from  10  to  12. 

Agent,  Miss  E.  M.  Locke;  Assistant  Agent,  Miss  M.  T.  Sanford;  Second  Assist- 
ant Agent,  Miss  K.  A.  Freeman. 

The  address  of  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon 
Street,  Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monda}’^  and  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m. 


REPORT. 


During  the  year  1913  we  have  had  upon  our  list  331  mothers, 
278  of  these  being  cared  for  at  our  headquarters,  279  Tremont 
Street,  and  the  other  53  at  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch  at  Chardon 
Street  Building.  212  were  new  apphcants,  and  of  these  118 
were  unmarried.  Of  the  new  applicants  173  were  received  at 
our  headquarters,  and  the  other  39  at  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch. 

Each  case  represents  a mother  and  a child  (in  the  case  of  a 
married  woman  there  may  be  more  than  one  child  to  plan  for). 
We  have  therefore  had  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  almost 
700  human  beings. 

As  the  last  three  reports  have  chiefly  emphasized  the  ideas 
and  principles  on  which  our  work  was  founded,  we  have  thought 
it  best  this  year  to  dwell  upon  the  practical  side.  Our  aim  is 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  organized  charity  with  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  individual  work.  Every  woman  is  to  us  a 
person,  not  a case,  and  we  help  each  one  in  the  w^ay  most  suited 
to  her  needs,  disposition,  and  character.  We  emphasize  this 
point  because  there  has  been  a misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
our  methods,  many  persons  having  supposed  that  we  limit  our- 
selves to  placing  mothers  in  families  at  domestic  service. 

Our  equipment,  at  present,  is  almost  all  that  we  could  desire. 
If  we  could  afford  one  more  permanent  -worker,  it  might  be 
considered  perfect. 

Our  Council  meets  once  a month,  and  Miss  Locke,  our  chief 
agent,  meets  with  us,  and  reports  her  work,  giving  a full  account 
of  the  more  difficult  cases  that  she  has  undertaken. 

Our  Standing  Committee  meets  every  week  at  our  head- 
quarters, in  order  that  Miss  Locke  may  give  them  information 
and  consult  with  them  more  fully  than  can  be  done  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Council. 
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We  have  on  our  Council  two  physicians  and  two  more  on 
our  consulting  staff.  These  are  always  ready  to  assist  us  with 
advice,  and  occasionally  by  seeing  a patient  at  their  offices  when 
the  hours  at  the  dispensaries  are  inconvenient  for  those  who  live 
out  of  town.  Our  patients  have  received  much  kindness  and 
consideration  from  the  doctors  at  the  New  England  Hospital 
Dispensary  and  the  Boston  Dispensary,  where  they  are  often 
taken  for  examination  or  treatment. 

Our  office  staff  consists  of  our  chief  agent.  Miss  Locke,  two 
assistant  agents,  and  a stenographer.  Occasionally  another 
helper  is  engaged  for  temporary  service. 

The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts: — 

I.  The  department  for  investigation,  advice,  and  guidance. 

II.  The  placing  department. 

I. 

The  investigation  of  all  new  applicants  is  usually  done  by 
Miss  Locke.  Her  long  experience  and  special  aptitude  for  this 
sort  of  work  makes  her  peculiarly  valuable  in  this  department. 

It  includes: — 

{a)  Careful  study  of  the  patient,  her  family,  heredity,  previous 
employment,  physical  condition,  her  own  needs  and  desires. 

{h)  The  elimination  of  feeble-minded  women  or  those  unfit 
in  any  way  to  care  for  the  child. 

(c)  Co-operation  with  other  societies  in  regard  to  these  latter 
cases. 

{d)  Guiding  these  applicants  into  the  right  channel.  We  not 
only  give  them  a reference,  but  see  that  they  arrive  at  their 
destination. 

(e)  Forming  a plan  for  each  applicant,  whether  she  is  retained 
on  our  list  or  not. 

(/)  Following  up  the  case  so  that  we  know  exactly  what 
becomes  of  the  patient  and  of  her  infant.  To  safeguard  the 
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child  at  this  period  is  a necessity,  and  we  are  obliged  to  watch 
it  most  constantly  and  carefully.  Without  this  supervision  it 
would  in  many  cases  not  survive  at  all. 

This  latter  part  of  our  work  we  regard  as  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, and  perhaps  the  test  of  the  best  kind  of  charity  work.  It 
prevents  what  we  have  done  before  from  going  to  waste.  It  is 
like  the  two  pence  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  without  it  there 
would  be  a useless  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 


II. 

After  this  begins  the  responsibility  of  the  placing-out  depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  our  two  assistant  agents.  The  supervision 
of  mothers  placed  in  families  as  domestics  or  in  other  situations 
requires  tact  and  judgment,  patience,  kind  feeling,  and  per- 
severance. That  this  is  rendered  with  fidelity  and  unselfish 
devotion  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
their  work,  and,  unless  Miss  Locke’s  department  were  supple- 
mented in  this  way,  the  work  could  not  go  on. 

This  part  of  the  work  includes: — 

(a)  Medical  examination  of  mother  and  infant. 

(b)  Placing  mother  and  infant  at  board  temporarily  for  a week 
or  two  for  convalescence  and  observation,  and  that  she  may 
gain  strength  and  go  to  her  new  situation  in  good  health.  We 
never  have  more  than  one  mother  and  child  at  the  same  time 
in  any  of  our  boarding  places. 

(c)  Selecting  a situation  for  her.  This  involves  a careful 
consideration  of  the  family  of  the  employer,  character  of  the 
members,  their  health,  and  their  standing  in  the  community. 

(d)  Visiting  and  following  up  the  mother  and  child  so  long 
as  attention  is  needed,  often  many  years. 

These  mothers  whom  we  place  at  service  turn  to  our  agents 
of  their  own  accord  (often  as  their  nearest  friends),  and  the  influ- 
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ence  exercised  over  them  is  usually  welcomed  by  the  employer. 
One  pleasant  feature  is  that  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the 
child  the  mother  trains  herself  in  habits  of  economy,  and  the 
fact  that  she  has  a bank-book  and  a bank  account  renders  her 
ambitious  to  save.  On  one  occasion  a mother  who  was  obliged 
to  go  to  a hospital  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis  had  saved 
enough  to  pay  her  child’s  board  until  she  left  the  hospital  with- 
out spending  too  large  a proportion  of  the  money  she  had  laid  by. 
We  helped  her  in  other  ways,  but  she  preferred  to  do  this  herself. 

If  the  mother  is  mentally  and  morally  adapted  to  care  for 
her  child,  a situation  at  domestic  service  is  probably  as  good  an 
arrangement  as  can  be  made,  and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  thing 
of  all  is  to  watch  the  development  of  the  child  under  healthy 
conditions,  and  on  the  way  to  become  a useful  and  happy  mem- 
ber of  society.  These  children,  who  are  under  the  supervision 
of  our  agents,  are  surrounded  by  all  the  influences  which  a child 
needs  for  its  best  training  and  education.  The  family  of  the 
employer  usually  becomes  much  attached  to  him.  He  has  a 
family  of  his  own,  who  are  like  near  relatives  to  him. 

We  dwell  somewhat  fully  upon  this^  point  because  we  have 
heard  it  questioned  whether  a mother  who  has  an  infant  to  care 
for  can  take  a situation  at  domestic  service  without  being  too 
much  oppressed  or  overworked.  Our  experience  of  thirty  years 
— during  the  first  ten  years  of  our  work  we  placed  but  few  moth- 
ers at  domestic  service — has  fully  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  carrying  out  this  plan,  if  only  the  arrangements  are  made 
with  good  judgment,  the  mother’s  disposition,  wishes,  and  capac- 
ity for  work  carefully  considered,  and  if  a wise  and  tactful  super- 
vision is  maintained.  No  part  of  our  work  can  be  done  hastily 
or  carelessly.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  thought,  time,  and 
the  power  of  discrimination;  but,  if  done  in  the  right  way,  and 
uniting  practical  good  judgment  with  kindness  and  sympathy, 
is  often  so  successful  as  to  surprise  those  who  have  scarcely 
known  how  much  or  how  little  to  hope  from  it. 
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The  mother  who  is  defective  mentally  is  a problem  by  herself, 
and  how  to  care  for  her  rightly  has  become  an  important  feature 
of  the  charity  work  of  the  present  day.  Sometimes  a mother 
who  is  slightly  defective  is  not  at  once  recognized  as  such.  When 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  this,  it  may  take  a long  and  careful 
study  to  ascertain  what  her  condition  is.  No  part  of  our  work 
is  done  with  more  thoroughness  and  anxious  care  than  this. 

While  we  do  not  accept  from  other  agencies  a mother  who  is 
mentally  defective,  and  has  already  been  under  their  care,  now 
and  then  we  have  the  problem  to  deal  with  in  our  own  work, 
and  then  the  investigation  falls  upon  us.  We  give  below  a 
history  of  five  cases,  the  first  being  typical  of  this  sort. 


I. 

Applied  October,  1913.  S.  is  an  American,  unmarried,  nineteen  years 
old,  with  a girl  baby,  two  months  old.  She  came  to  Boston  four  weeks 
before  her  baby  was  born,  and  took  lodgings  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  A 
physician  sent  her  to  the  local  hospital.  When  the  day  came  for  her  to 
leave,  a young  man,  who  said  he  was  her  cousin,  called  for  her.  Mother  and 
baby  were  discharged  to  him,  as  he  said  he  intended  to  take  them  to  her 
father’s  home  “on  the  Cape.”  This  young  man  was  not  a relative,  and  he 
took  her  to  a lodging  house  in  the  South  End,  where  they  lived  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs. for  about  a month,  and  then  he  left  her. 

A week  later  the  mother  and  baby  were  referred  to  us.  As  the  landlady 
refused  to  keep  them  an  hour  longer,  we  immediately  placed  the  mother 
and  baby  at  board  until  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  some  in- 
quiries and  to  ascertain  her  needs.  At  the  end  of  a week  we  had  dis- 
covered that  this  young  mother’s  home  surroundings  were  not  of  the  best. 
She  had  had  another  baby,  born  in  1912,  whom  she  had  left  at  board  in 
her  home  town,  where  the  girl’s  reputation  was  very  bad,  and  the  evidence 
was  such  that  we  believed  her  to  be  a mental  defective.  A physician’s 
examination  revealed  an  infectious  condition,  and  then  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  her  to  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury  for  treatment.  She 
took  her  nursing  infant  with  her.  While  there  she  was  under  observation, 
with  the  result  that  she  has  been  adjudged  feeble-minded,  and  is  now  com- 
mitted to  custodial  care  at  the  Wrentham  State  School,  and  both  her  chil- 
dren are  in  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity. 
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A case  like  the  last  is  marked  “Advised^’  in  our  statistics. 
This  young  mother  is  protected  for  the  future  and  so  are  her 
children.  On  account  of  her  limitations  she  will  be  contented 
at  the  State  School  at  Wrentham,  and  the  community  is  freed 
from  a contaminating  influence.  Is  not  this  better  than  placing 
the  mother  and  baby  in  a family  without  much  investigation, 
to  have  her  disappear  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks? 


Applied  August,  1913.  Unmarried,  twenty-one  years  old,  English,  born 
in  Newfoundland.  Child,  a girl,  one  year  old.  In  July,  1911,  E’s  married 
sister  sent  her  the  money  to  come  to  Massachusetts  from  Newfoundland, 
where  she  had  been  working  in  different  families.  She  seemed  to  have  had 
very  little  home  life,  and  had  little  education,  having  been  given  away  by 
her  parents  when  she  was  a child.  She  can  read,  but  cannot  write;  has 
had  no  training.  The  sister  who  sent  for  her  has  a very  bad  reputation, 
and  her  influence  was  demoralizing.  E.  had  been  in  Massachusetts  only  a 
year  when  her  child  was  born.  After  the  baby’s  birth  she  continued  living 
with  her  married  sister  for  about  six  months.  Then  the  sister  and  her 
husband  went  away,  leaving  this  young  mother  alone  in  the  house  with  two 
men.  They  drank  and  abused  her,  and  finally  she  sought  refuge  with  a 
neighbor. 

Her  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  who 
referred  her  to  us.  She  was  so  frightened  and  unstrung  that  at  first  we 
despaired  of  being  able  to  train  her  to  self-dependence;  but  we  found  a kind 
family  in  the  country,  who  were  willing  to  take  her  with  her  child,  and  let 
her  do  whatever  she  could  to  help  with  the  housework.  She  has  been  there 
now  five  months,  and  her  employer  finds  her  very  agreeable,  a good  washer, 
ironer,  and  scrubber,  very  anxious  to  learn  and  most  appreciative.  Her 
bread  took  first  prize  at  the  Grange  Fair,  and  with  great  pride  she  dis- 
played to  Miss  Sanford,  when  visited  by  her,  the  cup  which  she  won.  She 
is  earning  $2  a week,  and,  when  her  employer  paid  her  back  wages  which 
had  amounted  to  $10,  E.  was  overcome  and  said  she  had  never  in  her  life 
had  so  much  money  in  her  possession.  Mother  and  baby  are  now  well 
fitted  out  with  clothing,  and  she  is  being  encouraged  to  save  a part  of  her 
earnings. 
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3. 

Applied  February,  1913.  German,  eighteen  years,  married.  Child, 
a girl,  six  months  old.  M.  came  to  the  United  States  to  her  cousin  when  she 
was  sixteen  years  old.  She  did  housework  and  worked  in  restaurants. 
She  got  into  trouble  with  a son  of  her  employer.  He  was  arrested,  and  then 
was  willing  to  marry  her;  but  he  was  a minor,  and  his  father  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Then  they  ran  away  to  another  State  and  were  married, 
and  two  months  afterward  he  deserted  her.  After  the  birth  of  the  baby 
he  returned,  and  they  went  to  housekeeping.  All  went  well  for  about  five 
months,  and  then  suddenly  he  disappeared.  It  was  after  the  second  deser- 
tion that  mother  and  infant  became  known  to  us. 

Ten  months  ago  we  placed  mother  and  baby  with  a family  in  the  suburbs, 
and  she  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Her  wages  have  been  increased  to 
$4.  She  attends  evening  school  four  times  each  week.  The  child  is 
healthy,  very  active,  and  happy.  There  is  a warrant  out  for  the  arrest  of 
her  husband  on  a charge  of  non-support,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  located. 
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Applied  August,  1911.  American,  married  and  deserted.  Child,  a boy, 
born  March,  1911.  Mother  and  infant  had  just  come  to  Boston  from  a 
town  in  Western  Massachusetts.  The  baby,  who  was  six  months  old,  was 
ill  with  acute  indigestion,  and  the  mother  was  very  much  debilitated  as  the 
result  of  a major  operation,  performed  two  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  the  physicians  advised  rest  and  care.  The  baby  was  admitted 
immediately  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital:  the  mother  we  sent  to 
a Convalescent  Home,  and  the  baby  was  returned  to  her  there  at  the  end  of 
a week.  We  paid  her  board  in  the  Convalescent  Home  for  six  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  fallen  arches  and  was  wear- 
ing boots  that  were  too  small. 

One  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Convalescent  Home  became  much 
interested  in  the  mother,  who  is  a very  attractive  person,  and  gave  her  some 
sewing  to  do  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  remain  there  longer.  Then  we 
found  that  her  eyes  needed  attention.  Glasses  were  prescribed  for  sewing 
and  reading.  At  the  end  of  three  months’  care  and  treatment  she  had 
sufficiently  recovered  her  strength  to  be  able  partly  to  assume  her  own  sup- 
port. We  found  a boarding  place  for  her  and  the  baby,  where  the  child  was 
cared  for  during  the  day,  and  the  mother  went  out  as  a seamstress,  as  she 
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had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work  and  was  physically  unfit  for  any- 
thing else.  She  had  been  in  the  boarding  place  only  a few  weeks  when  the 
baby  developed  measles.  The  electric  cars  had  been  taken  off  for  the  win- 
ter, and  she  had  no  means  of  getting  from  her  boarding  place  to  the  homes 
of  her  customers;  but  her  good  friend  came  to  her  aid  again  and  offered  the 
use  of  her  automobile  to  take  her  back  and  forth  to  her  work.  She  earned 
$1.50  to  $2  a day  as  seamstress,  and  did  very  satisfactory  work.  This 
arrangement  continued  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  spring  it  became 
necessary  to  find  another  boarding  place  for  her.  The  second  place  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  another  was  found  in  the  same  town.  The  following 
summer  the  child  was  very  ill,  cutting  his  teeth,  and  from  the  heat,  and  the 
physicians  said  he  had  naturally  a delicate  stomach,  but  with  careful  feed- 
ing he  could  be  cured.  In  the  fall  the  mother  returned  to  the  first  boarding- 
place,  and  the  child  continued  to  improve  and  grow  strong.  The  following 
winter  the  baby  had  measles  the  second  time,  and  the  mother  had  neuritis. 

In  May,  1913,  the  mother  and  child  had  gained  so  much  in  health  that 
it  seemed  better  to  try  to  place  her  with  the  child  in  a family.  She  went 
to  a family  of  two  in  New  Hampshire  and  proved  very  satisfactory.  Last 
November  she  was  transferred  to  another  situation  and  is  now  earning  $3 
a week.  In  this  home  she  is  treated  as  a member  of  the  family,  and  the 
child,  who  wiU  soon  be  three  years  old,  is  now  a sturdy,  healthy  boy.  He 
has  entirely  outgrown  his  former  weakness.  The  mother  is  now  self-sup- 
porting, and  we  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  time,  effort,  and  money  put  into 
this  case,  as  we  have  accomplished  the  end  we  had  in  view;  that  is,  to  put 
the  mother  beyond  the  need  of  assistance. 


5- 

Apphed  February,  1908.  French- American,  twenty-eight  years  old, 
unmarried.  Girl  baby,  three  weeks  old.  In  February,  1908,  mother  and 
infant  were  brought  to  our  office,  late  one  stormy  day,  by  a woman  who 
called  herself  a friend,  and  who  insisted  that  the  baby  should  be  placed 
at  board.  The  mother  was  very  reluctant  to  do  this,  but,  being  a stranger 
in  Boston,  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  When  we  told  her  that  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a separation,  she  broke  down  and  cried  for  joy.  The 
same  day  we  placed  the  mother  and  baby  at  board  until  she  should  have 
fully  recovered  her  strength,  and  six  weeks  later  mother  and  infant  were 
placed  together  in  a family  near  Boston.  They  remained  there  for  four 
years,  the  mother  learning  to  do  housework.  (She  had  previously  worked 
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in  a mill.)  She  also  learned  to  read,  to  tell  time  by  the  clock,  and  to  write 
a little.  The  little  girl  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  family  and  is  very  much 
beloved  by  them  all.  The  mother  is  always  pleasant,  good-tempered, 
and  has  won  the  respect  of  all  who  know  her.  An  offer  of  higher  wages 
lured  her  away  for  nearly  a year;  but  she  continued  her  friendly  relations 
with  her  old  employer,  and  a year  ago  she  returned  there,  glad  to  be  “home 
again.”  When  she  first  came  to  us,  she  was  estranged  from  her  own  fam- 
ily, who  live  in  Connecticut.  During  these  years  they  have  become  recon- 
ciled, and  her  father,  mother,  and  sister  were  guests  for  a week  in  the 
home  where  she  is  employed.  Her  married  brothers  in  other  States  have 
also  visited  her,  and  the  child  is  now  accepted  by  them  all.  The  little 
girl  is  six  years  old:  she  has  passed  safely  through  many  children’s  ail- 
ments, and  recently  had  her  adenoids  and  tonsils  removed  successfully. 
She  is  now  looking  forward  to  going  to  school.  The  mother  has  supported 
herself  and  the  child  adequately  with  very  little  help.  She  has  had  her 
teeth  put  in  good  condition  and  has  an  account  of  $150  in  the  Savings 
Bank.  She  makes  no  plan  without  consulting  her  visitor,  whom  she 
regards  in  every  way  as  a personal  friend. 


We  give  below  letters  from  six  patients  and  three  employers. 
Where  the  age  of  the  mother  is  given,  it  means  age  at  the  date 
of  application. 


I. 

(Applied  1903.  Irish-American.  Twenty-three  years,  unmarried.  Child  born 
October,  1903.  Married,  keeping  child,  in  1909.) 

December  27,  1913. 

Dear  Miss  Locke, — I received  your  presents  for  P.  and  myself,  and  I take 
the  liberty  to  write  and  thank  you  for  them.  P.  is  getting  along  very 
well  in  both  school  and  Sunday-school;  he  is  in  the  Bigelow  School,  and 
he  has  joined  the  boys’  choir  in  St.  Augustine’s  Church.  I can  never 
■forget  your  kindness  to  us  when  I needed  a friend:  as  the  time  goes  by, 
I understand  better  how  good  you  were  when  I went  to  you  ten  years 
ago.  Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  at  all  times,  and  wishing  you  a 
Happy  New  Year. 
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2. 

(Applied  1902.  Irish.  Nineteen  years,  unmarried.  Child  born  May,  1902. 
Married,  keeping  child,  in  1907.) 

Letter  from  the  Boy. 


December  28,  1913. 

Dear  Miss  Locke, — I am  thanking  you  for  your  presents,  and  I also  wish 
you  a Happy  New  Year.  I have  something  to  teU  you,  and  it  is  this: 
I have  a little  baby  sister  named  Mary  (she  will  be  six  months  old  Jan- 
uary 15).  And  a sister  named  L.  She  will  be  six  years  old  next  April  4. 
I may  come  into  Boston  next  summer  when  school  is  over.  I am  writing 
this  letter  myself.  I had  many  presents  for  Christmas.  Did  you  have 
snow  in  Boston  on  Christmas?  In  E.  we  did  not  have  snow.  Now  I 
wUl  say  good-bye  and  write  to  me  soon;  and  did  you  receive  the  pictures, 
and  did  you  know  me?  That  was  L.,  my  sister,  and  me. 


3- 


(French-Canadian.  Nineteen  years.  Unmarried.  Child  born  June,  1909. 

Applied  1909.) 

December  21,  1913. 

Dear  Miss  F., — I really  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  neglecting  so  my  duty 
in  writing  you,  after  all  you’ve  done  for  me.  It  looks  rather  ungrateful  on 
my  part;  but,  believe  me,  I have  appreciated  very  much  all  you  ever  did  for 
me.  I enjoyed  myself  very  much  at  L.,  and  Mrs.  B.  was  more  than  good 
to  both  of  us.  The  rest  and  change  did  me  lots  of  good,  for  I was  kind  of 
used  up.  The  home  here  is  very  nice,  and  all  the  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  are  very  fond  of  J.  The  work  is  not  very  hard,  and  the  food  is  very 
good.  My  room  is  lovely,  with  two  iron  beds  in  it.  J.  is  very  good,  but 
teases  the  animals  a great  deal, — two  cats  and  one  dog.  I was  out  to  see 
Mrs.  H.  (a  former  employer)  to-day.  She  is  well  and  seems  happy  in  her 
new  home.  Will  close,  asking  once  more  to  please  overlook  my  neglect 
of  duty.  Gratefully  yours. 
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4- 


(Swedish.  Twenty-eight  years.  Unmarried.  Child  born  May,  1912.  Applied 

1913-) 


November,  1913. 


My  dear  Miss  F., — Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  my  letter  and 
postal.  I haven’t  got  any  paper,  so  I could  not  write  before.  I will  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  again.  I am  planning  every  week  to  have  some 
money  to  give  for  my  bank-book,  so  I will  come  in  to  see  you  soon.  B. 
is  fine:  he  is  out  every  day,  so  I think  he  will  be  very  big  and  healthy  next 
summer.  Mrs.  A.  is  very  nice  and  good  to  him.  I think  sbe  likes  him 
very  much.  A.  does  not  want  to  go  to  sleep  to-night,  so  I have  to  close 
my  letter.  He  is  so  playful,  he  don’t  have  time  to  sleep.  With  best  love 
from  R.  and  the  big  baby  boy. 


5- 


(French- American.  Eighteen  years.  Unmarried.  Boy  born  January,  1907. 

Applied  1907.) 


September,  1913. 


My  dear  Miss  5'., — I am  afraid  you  will  think  I am  rather  slow  in  thank- 
ing you  for  your  kindness  to  us  the  day  we  went  into  Boston.  I suppose 
you  know  what  a busy  world  this  is.  H.  wants  me  to  write  and  thank 
you  for  the  lovely  time  he  had  with  you  the  day  he  was  in  town.  He  says, 
“I  am  sure  Miss  S.  is  very  kind  to  me,”  and  I also  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  H.  and  me,  and  wish  I could  have  been  with  you  more.  Shop- 
ping took  much  of  my  time.  H.  has  gone  back  to  school  and  is  in  the 
second  grade.  Hs  is  doing  very  nicely.  He  brings  his  book  home,  and 
I help  him  with  reading,  so  that  he  will  know  his  lessons  in  the  morning. 
I hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  to  see  us  before  long. 


6. 


(Irish-American.  Thirty  years.  Married.  Child  bom  1913.  Applied  1913.) 

January  i,  1914. 

Dear  Friend— 1 wish  you  a happy  New  Year,  and  I also  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  very  nice  Christmas  presents,  just  exactly  what  I needed 
for  the  baby.  You  know  the  nice  flannel  slips  you  gave  me  when  I came 
out  here,  I put  away  for  the  summer,  and  they  have  made  very  nice  night- 
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dresses  so  far,  as  they  were  extra  large  at  first;  but  she  is  growing  out  of 
them  now,  and  these  that  you  have  just  sent  me  are  lovely.  I would  not 
have  very  much  if  it  was  not  for  the  help  of  this  Society.  I am  very 
thankful.  I wish  you  could  see  the  baby,  she  is  too  cunning.  She  goes 
all  over  the  house  on  her  hands  and  knees.  I nurse  her  right  along.  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  baby’s  picture  soon,  as  I had  some  taken. 
I got  quite  a few  presents  from  the  neighbors,  both  for  myself  and  baby, 
and  spent  a very  happy  Christmas.  Give  my  best  regards  to  Miss  Locke. 


Letters  from  Employers. 


I. 

(The  mother  is  married.  Twenty-six  years.  Applied  1911.) 

July  29,  1913. 

My  dear  Miss  F., — Ever  since  you  so  kindly  sent  us  E.  and  little  R., 
I^have  been  trying  to  write  and  thank  you,  and  I w^anted  to  tell  you  how 
happy  we  are  with  them.  E.  seems  perfectly  contented,  and  we  love 
little  R.,  he  is  such  a dear  httle  fellow.  Mr.  T.  and  I are  planning  to 
go  up  in  Maine  for  our  vacation,  and,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  take  E.  and 
R.,  they  are  going  to  stay  here  in  the  parsonage  for  a month  alone.  She 
has  really  been  splendid  so  far,  and  she  doesn’t  seem  to  care  about  any- 
body but  her  baby.  If  I am  in  Boston  in  the  next  week  or  two,  I wiU  surely 
come  in  and  see  you.  Hoping  that  this  will  not  be  too  much  trouble,  and 
again  thanking  you  for  sending  us  such  a sweet  girl  and  her  baby. 


2. 

(Widow.  Thirty-six  years.  English.  Boy  born  1902.  Applied  1910.) 

July,  1913. 

My  dear  Miss  S., — I am  glad  to  tell  you  how  nicely  D.  is  doing.  She  is 
a fine  woman,  and  I like  her  very  much.  I fancy  she  finds  this  place  very 
quiet.  I feel  very  much  interested  in  her,  and  wish  she  were  so  situated 
that  she  did  not  need  to  work.  F.  needs  a strong  hand  to  guide  him.  He 
does  not  care  for  reading,  and  seems  quite  backward  for  eleven  years. 
He  is  very  determined  to  have  his  own  way.  Poor  little  chap!  I feel 
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sorry  for  him.  He  is  always  polite  and  nice  to  me,  and  we  are  good  friends. 
He  will  do  anything  I ask  him  to  do.  I hope  he  may  grow  up  to  be  a 
comfort  to  his  mother.  He  is  her  chief  aim  in  life,  but,  as  you  said,  he 
needs  a strong  hand.  Thanking  you  for  helping  me  so  much  to  be  happy 
and  comfortable  this  summer. 


3- 

(Mother  is  married.  Thirty-six  years.  Child  bom  in  1909.  Applied  1911.) 

October  7,  1913. 

My  dear  Miss  S., — I can  reply  at  once  to  your  letter  of  yesterday. 
I hope  you  will  come  out  to  see  J.  Although  we  have  thus  far  been  able 
to  adjust  any  differences  that  have  come  to  my  notice,  it  may  be  that  some 
dissatisfaction  occurs  on  her  side  that  has  not  been  apparent  to  me,  and 
I have  no  doubt  your  visit  will  be  an  encouragement.  I also  should  be 
pleased  to  see  you.  Presumably  J.  will  go  out  next  Thursday.  Her  free 
time  comes  every  other  week,  and  every  Sunday  after  an  early  dinner. 
Things  are  most  satisfactory  now.  It  is  so  long  since  I had  an  Irish  girl 
in  my  household  that  I had  forgotten  some  of  the  predominating  traits, 
but  I think  I shall  be  able  to  tackle  any  conditions  that  may  arise.  Little 
A.  does  not  annoy  me.  His  voice  is  penetrating,  but  he  is  so  delicate  that 
I really  dislike  to  curb  him  in  any  direction.  I find  him  an  interesting 
child,  and  I have  had  a large  experience  with  children.  If  he  can  grow 
strong  in  my  house,  it  will  please  me  greatly.  We  all  think  him  improv- 
ing. J.  is  a good  mother  and  accepts  counsel  on  that  subject  with  ap- 
parent gratitude.  Her  knowledge  of  cooking  is  not  as  thorough  as  I had 
expected,  but  she  is  naturally  capable  and  will  learn.  I certainly  enjoy 
her  neatness. 


i8 

The  applications  received  at  our  headquarters  at  279  Tremont 
Street  in  1913  have  come  from  the  following  sources: — 

Private  individuals 21 

Associated  Charities: 

Boston 12 

Lynn 5 

Malden  i 

Salem i 

Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Society 3 

Sign  on  Building 16 

State  Board  of  Charity : 

Division  of  Adult  Poor 8 

Division  of  Minor  Wards 8 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 1 1 

Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society ii 

Children’s  Mission 7 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 8 

Hospitals: 

Boston  Lying-in 9 

Grace i 

Homoeopathic i 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Social  Service i 

Massachusetts  General,  Social  Service i 

Psychopathic,  Social  Service i 

Newton,  Social  Service i 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  . . . ‘ 4 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 4 

Through  former  applicants  4 

Through  Transcript  “Charities” 3 

Temporary  Home  for  Working  Women 3 

Children’s  Friend  Society 2 

Trustees  for  Children 2 

Avon  Home 2 

Welcome  House 2 

Chardon  Street  Home 2 

Massachusetts  Training  Schools,  Girls’  Parole  Department 2 

South  End  Nursery i 

Cottage  Place  Nursery i 

Overseers  of  the  Poor: 

Cambridge i 

Gloucester i 

Malden i 

Ellis  Memorial i 
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Home  for  Destitute  Catholic  Children i 

Morgan  Memorial i 

State  Employment  Ofl&ce,  Springfield i 

South  End  House i 

Paine  Fund i 

City  Missionary  Society i 

Telephone  Directory i 

State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  i 

Boston  Dispensary i 

New  England  Dispensary i 

173 

Disposition  of  New  Applications,  1913. 

Unmarried.  Married 

Accepted: 

Placed  in  families  imder  supervision 21  6* 

Otherwise  placed  temporarily 5 i 

Advised 26  14 

Withdrawn  8 7 

Pending 7 4 

Left  with  relatives 5 5 

Referred  to  other  Societies 5 16 

Referred  back  to  other  Societies 19  20 

Disappeared 4 

73 

• Miss  Parkman  has  also  placed  32  new  applicants,  making  sg  who  have  been  placed  in  families. 

Referred  to  Other  Agencies. 

Unmarried.  Married 

Associated  Charities: 

Boston I 10 

Portland,  Me i 

Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Providence,  R.I i 

Union  Relief  Association,  Springfield 2 

Children’s  Mission i 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children i 

Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls i 

State  Adult  Poor i 

State  Minor  Wards i 

Federated  Hebrew  Charities i 

5 16 
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Referred  hack  to  Other  Agencies. 

Unmarried.  Married. 

Associated  Charities: 

Boston 2 7 

Salem i 

Lynn 2 

Newton i 

Malden i 

Jamaica  Plain  Friendly  Society i 

State  Adult  Poor i i 

Children’s  Aid  Society 3 i 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau i i 

State  Minor  Wards 5 2 

Salvation  Army  Home i 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children i i 

Miss  Parkman’s  Branch i 

Bethesda  Home  i 

Massachusetts  Babies  Hospital i 

Boston  Dispensary i 

Talitha  Cumi  Home i 

Children’s  Friend  Society i 

19  20 

Mothers  and  Infants  in  Care  (of  the  Tremont  Street  Branch)  in  1913. 

Cases  continued  from  1912 66 

New  cases  added  during  the  year 33 

Old  cases  renewed  and  placed 4 

103 

Cases  concluded  in  1913 42 

Remaining  in  our  care  January  1,1914 61 

103 


Cases  concluded  in  1913. 


Unmarried.  Married. 


Married,  keeping  child  3 i 

Married  father  of  child 2 

Returned  to  husband  and  are  re-established  in  their  home  ...  4 

Mother  and  child  in  care  of  relatives 3 i 

Self-directing  and  self-supporting 2 2 

Child  supported  by  mother,  but  in  the  care  of  private  agencies  . 2 i 

Mother  and  child  transferred  to  relatives  or  charitable  agencies 

in  the  States  from  which  they  came 5 2 

Child  died 2 i 

Placed  child  at  board,  independently 2 

Child  placed  in  care  of  public  agency  on  account  of  physical  in- 
capacity of  mother 3 

Adjudged  feeble-minded i i 

Case  referred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Children i 

Mother  placed  child  for  adoption  and  afterward  disappeared  . . i 

Mother  and  child  disappeared 2 


27  15 


Like  most  other  charities,  we  are  in  need  of  a more  ample 
financial  support,  and  we  lose  every  year  friends  by  death. 
Last  autumn  our  treasury  was  almost  empty,  and  our  treasurer 
formed  the  plan  of  sending  out  three  small  leaflets,  giving  an 
account  of  several  interesting  and  difficult  cases,  which  had 
resulted  successfully.  In  response  to  these  leaflets  she  received 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,*  which  enabled  us  to  meet  our 
expenses  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year  and  the  first  weeks 
of  the  New  Year,  before  the  annual  report  makes  its  usual  appeal. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  no  rent  to  pay,  the  Children’s 
Mission  having  generously  allowed  us  to  use  rooms  in  their 
building.  This  year  the  building  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 

* These  contributions  were  received  before  the  end  of  the  year  IQ13.  It  is  credited  to  the 
givers  in  this  Report.  Since  January  i,  igi4,  more  contributions  have  been  received,  and  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  Report  for  1914. 
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another  society,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  to  move 
before  the  year  is  over.  If  we  engage  new  rooms  for  head- 
quarters, our  expenses  will  be  largely  increased. 

We  hope  earnestly  that  we  shall  receive  sufficient  support 
during  the  year  1914  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
and  efficiency  of  our  work. 

Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  IN  1913.* 


Old  cases  (continued  from  1912) 119 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1913) 212 

WTiole  number  assisted 331 

Married  women  (new  cases) 94 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 118 

212 

Married  women  (old  cases)  33 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 86 

Married  women  (old  cases) 33 

Married  women  (new  cases) 94 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 86 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 118 

204 


Nationality  of  Old  Cases. 
{M  arried.) 


Irish 3 

Irish-American 7 

English I 

English-American i 

Scotch 2 

Scotch-English i 

German 2 

German-American i 

Swedish 3 


French-Canadian i 

Lithuanian i 

English,  born  in  British  Provinces,  3 

Scotch,  bom  in  British  Provinces,  2 

German,  bom  in  British  Provinces,  i 

Colored i 

Unrecorded 3 

33 


This  includes  both  the  Tremont  Street  Branch  and  Miss  Parkman’s  Branch. 
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{Unmarried.) 


Irish 

German 

I 

Irish-American 

...  13 

Finn 

2 

American 

Swedish 

3 

British  Provinces  .... 

Norwegian 

2 

English 

...  4 • 

Danish-American 

I 

English-Irish 

Portuguese 

I 

English-American  .... 

English,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

5 

Scotch  

• . . 3 

Irish,  born  in  British  Provinces 

2 

Scotch-American  .... 

Scotch,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

2 

Scotch-Irish 

Colored 

4 

Scotch-English 

Unrecorded 

French- American  .... 

• • • 3 

86 

French-Canadian  .... 

Nationality  of  New  Cases. 
{M  arried.) 


American 

Italian 

I 

Irish 

Italian-American 

I 

Irish-American 

Swedish 

3 

British  Provinces  . . . . 

Finn 

I 

English 

...  3 

Jewish 

I 

English-American  . . . . 

Greek 

I 

Canadian 

Syrian 

I 

French-Canadian  . . . . 

. . • 3 

English,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

7 

German 

Irish,  born  in  British  Provinces . . 

5 

German- American  . . . . 

Scotch,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

I 

German-French 

Colored 

3 

Scotch 

Unrecorded 

2 

Scotch-German 

{Unmarried.) 

American 

Finn 

3 

Irish 

...  14 

Russian 

I 

Irish-American 

...  17 

Jewish 

I 

British  Provinces  . . . . 

...  6 

Dutch 

I 

English 

• . • 3 

Norwegian 

I 

English-American  . . . . 

• • . 3 

Italian 

I 

Scotch-American  . . . . 

Scotch,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

6 

Swedish 

• . • 5 

Irish,  born  in  British  Provinces  . 

5 

Swedish-American  . . . . 

...  I 

English,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

5 

German 

French,  born  in  British  Provinces, 

I 

German-American  . . . . 

Colored 

10 

Polish 

. • . 3 

Polish-American  . . . . 

— 
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Ages  of  New  Cases. 


(Unmarried.) 


1 8 years 

old 

....  13 

27  years  old 

...  4 

19  “ 

ii 

28 

a 

a 

...  6 

20  ‘‘ 

a 

....  15 

29 

u 

a 

...  4 

21  “ 

n 

30 

a 

“ 

...  5 

22  “ 

a 

....  10 

31 

a 

a 

23  “ 

a 

32 

a 

a 

24  “ 

a 

33 

iC 

25  “ 

“ 

Over  33  years  old  . . . . 

• • • 

26  “ 

a 

....  4 

118 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Receipts. 

Balance  January  i,  1913: 

Cash $402.94 

North  End  Savings  Bank 137.17  $540.11 

Subscriptions  and  donations  received  from  January  i,  1913,  to  December  31, 

I9r3,  inclusive 3,863.43 

Proceeds  from  recital: 

Received $293.00 

Expenses 53-75  239.25 

Board  and  railroad  fares  returned  by  employers  and  mothers 8.10 

Returned  from  Miss  Locke 3.37 

Loan  from  Miss  C.  H.  Clarke  100.00 

Interest: 

Investments $482.06 

North  End  Savings  Bank 3.48 

State  Street  Trust  Company 7.30  492.84 

$5,247.10 


Expenditures. 

Board  of  mothers  and  infants $215.24 

Board  of  children 80.15 

Clothing  for  women  and  children 68.27 

Milk  and  food  for  infants 5.63 

Medicine  and  medical  attention 38.00 

Eyeglasses  and  plates 6.00 

Fares  and  travelling 144.33 

Advertising 37.40 

Stationery 36.56 

Postage  58.66 

Express 16.40 

Telephone 128.76 

Lighting ' 10.50 

Cleaning  of  rooms 35-85 

Furnishing  “ 35.04 

Repairs 4.00 

Sundries 18.58 

Gifts  to  women 15.00 

Lighting  and  heating  office  for  Miss  Parkman 11.86 

Membership  in  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 2.50 

Salaries  of  four  agents  and  stenographer 3,079.72 

Printing  Annual  Report 127.33 

Rent  of  Safe  Deposit  Box 10.00 

Auditing  Accounts 10.00 

Water  rates,  1913-14 15  00 

Stock  (2  shares  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company) 102.48 

Appeal  for  donations 119-25 

Printing $64.25 

Envelopes 40.00 

Postage 15-00 

Return  to  Miss  C.  H.  Clarke,  account  of  loan 100.00 

Balance  on  hand  January  i,  1914 714-59 

North  End  Savings  Bank $38.17 

Balance  from  Miss  Parkman 54-84 

Balance  from  Miss  Locke 44-95 

Balance  with  State  Street  Trust  Company 576.63  


$5,247,10 
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BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  HELPING 
DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS. 


December  31,  1913. 


Investments: 


Assets. 


17  shares  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  par  . . $850.00 

4 shares  New  England  Investment  and  Security  Com- 
pany . . .* 400.00 

29  shares  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany   2,900.00 

Bond  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Ironton  Railroad  Com- 
pany, at  par,  5 per  cent i ,000.00 

Parti-mortgage  receipts  of  the  Conveyancers’  Title  In- 
surance Company,  43^  per  cent 1,500.00 

Parti-mortgage  receipt  of  the  Conveyancers’  Title  In- 
surance Company,  5 per  cent 1,000.00 


Cash: 

North  End  Savings  Bank $38.17 

Balance  from  Miss  Locke 44-95 

Balance  from  Miss  Parkman 54-84 

Balance  with  State  Street  Trust  Company 576.63 


Liabilities. 


Net  worth: 

Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1913 


$7,650.00 


$714.59 

$8,364.59 


$8,364.59 


Balance  anonymous  gift,  January  i,  1913 $205.43 

Deduct : 

To  donation  (see  receipts)  io5-43 


Balance  deposited  with  Charlestown  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  . 100.00 


LOUISE  ADLLE  GREENE, 

Treasurer. 


I find  the  foregoing  accounts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  to  have 
been  correctly  kept  and  to  have  been  properly  vouched.  I have  also  verified  the 
Cash  Balance.  The  Securities  have  been  examined  by  me,  and  foimd  to  be  in 
correct  form. 

GEO.  E.  HODGE,  Auditor. 

January  27,  1914. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS  RECEIVED  DURING  1913. 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott  . . . 

$10.00 

Mrs.  Greely  S.  Curtis  . . . 

$25.00 

Mrs.  Andrew  Adie  .... 

50.00 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Curtis  . . 

6.00 

Miss  M.  J.  Amory  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  James  F.  Curtis  . . . 

5.00 

Anon3^nious 

105.43 

Mrs.  John  S.  Curtis  . . . 

15.00 

Anonvmous 

1. 00 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis  . 

20.00 

Anonj'mous 

5.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davis  . . . 

5.00 

Anon>Tnous  

10.00 

Franklin  Dexter,  M.D.  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Anthony  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dole  . . . 

5.00 

Miss  E.  S.  Bacon 

10.00 

Ellis  L.  Dresel 

10.00 

Miss  Edith  Bangs 

5.00 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bartlett  . . 

50.00 

Collected  by  Miss  Dresel 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bartol 

10.00 

(special) 

10.00 

Miss  Lucy  Baxter 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliott 

10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Emerson  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Emmons,  2d  . . 

15.00 

Mrs.  Richards  Bradley  . . . 

1. 00 

William  Endicott 

100.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 

45.00 

Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant  .... 

25.00 

Marshall  Fabyan,  M.D.  . . 

25.00 

IMrs.  Allston  Burr 

5.00 

Mrs.  M.'P.  Fearing  .... 

20.00 

In  memory  of  E.  B 

10.00 

Mrs.  L.  Carteret  Fenno  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot  . . . 

50.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  . . . 

5.00 

R.  B.  Carter 

10.00 

Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fitz  .... 

50.00 

Miss  Georgina  S.  Cary  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  . . 

200.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Clark  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Freeman  .... 

10.00 

L.  F.  C.,  in  memory  of  Anna  H. 

Mrs.  S.  Richard  Fuller  . . . 

5.00 

Clarke 

100.00 

J.  Austin  Furfey,  M.D.  . . 

5.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  . . . 

200.00 

F.  & M 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Cobb  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Jr.  . . 

5.00 

Charles  R.  Codman  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Russell  S.  Codman  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Emily  Gray 

10.00 

Miss  Helen  Collamore  . . . 

10.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Coolidge  .... 

20.00 

Mrs.  Roland  Gray  .... 

75.00 

Miss  C.  P.  Cordner  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Russell  Gray 

10.00 

Miss  Ahce  Cotting  .... 

25.00 

Elbridge  Gerry  Greene  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cummings  . 

15.00 

M.  S.  Greenough 

5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew  .... 

50.00 
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Miss  Mary  R.  Grinnell  . . . $40.00 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 5.00 

The  Misses  Hawes 5.00 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hedge  ...  15.00 

F.  L.  Higginson 50.00 

Mrs.  George  Hollingsworth  . . 2.00 

Mrs.  John  Homans 5.00 

Mrs.  James  R.  Hooper  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Horton i.oo 

Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton  . . 20.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Houghton  . 5.00 

Miss  Hepsie  Howard  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins  . . 3.00 

Mrs.  Oscar  lasigi 25.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Jackson 10.00 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10.00 

Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson  ...  i.oo 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelleher  . . . i.oo 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Kidder  . . . 10.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  . . . 100.00 
Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Kimball  . . 100.00 

Miss  Rose  Lamb 5.00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Lee 5.00 

Augustus  P.  Loring 10.00 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring  . . 10.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop  . . 50.00 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Lovering 10.00 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Lowell i5-oo 

Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Lowell  . . 5.00 

Mrs.  George  G.  Lowell  ....  35.00 

Miss  Georgina  Lowell  ....  5.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 200.00 

Miss  Julia  Lyman 30.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Lyon  ....  75.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 3.00 

Miss  F.  P.  Mason 25.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason 50.00 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 

Society 50.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  McKean 25.00 

Miss  Caroline  McQuillan  ...  2.00 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Minot 10.00 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Minturn 5.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morison  ....  100.00 


Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Morison  . . 

$15.00 

Miss  Amelia  Morrill  .... 

20.00 

Miss  E.  C.  Morse 

I.oo 

Miss  Jessie  G.  Morse  . . . 

3.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morse  .... 

10.00 

In  memory  of  Mary  Frost 

Mrniroe 

20.00 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Ordway  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  . . . 

10.00 

The  Misses  Paine 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Parker  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Pease 

2.00 

E.  R.  Peckerman 

2.00 

Charles  L.  Peirson  .... 

25.00 

Miss  Susan  H.  Pickering  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Rankin  .... 

I.oo 

W.  L.  Richardson,  M.D.  . . 

50.00 

Miss  Marian  Russell  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Shaw  Russell  . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Philip  L.  Saltonstall 

5.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Saltonstall  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Sears 

10.00 

Herbert  M.  Sears 

25.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw,  2d  ... 

15.00 

Mrs.  Preserved  Smith  . . . 

25.00 

F.  P.  Sprague,  M.D.  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Sprague  .... 

15.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Staigg  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Stevenson  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Frederic  Stone  .... 

20.00 

Miss  E.  H.  Storer  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow 

25.00 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Stratton  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Clark  Streeter  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Sweetser  .... 

2.00 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Thayer  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Weld  . . . 

2.00 

David  R.  Wentworth  . . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Wheeler  .... 

20.00 

Miss  Helen  Wheeler  .... 

15.00 
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J ohn  W.  Wheelwright  . . 

. . $75.00 

Miss  Amy  White  . . . . 

George  Wigglesworth  . . 

. . 25.00 

The  Misses  Williams  . . 

. . 20.00 

The  Misses  Willson  . . . 

. . 10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Winslow 

. . 5.00 

Mrs.  William  Copley  Winslow  $5.00 


Mrs.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.  . . 25.00 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 10.00 

Women’s  Alliance,  New  South 

Church 1 .00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  MRS.  BERTRAM  GREENE 
(LOUISE  ADELE  GREENE,  TREASURER),  382  COMMONWEALTH 
AVENUE,  OR  TO  CHARLES  P.  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  63  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Donations  of  Clothing,  etc. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Morison,  second-hand  clothing;  4 petticoats,  2 children’s  rompers, 
I bib,  I afghan. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Morison,  i wrapper,  2 night-go\vns,  2 petticoats,  and  2 union  suits, 
for  a special  case,  i apron,  3 flannelette  petticoats,  6 children’s  gingham 
dresses,  4 infants’  wrappers. 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel,  i pair  boots  and  i pair  rubbers  for  a special  case. 

Anonymous,  i fur  cape. 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks,  10  children’s  colored  dresses,  6 children’s  white  dresses, 
6 children’s  flannel  petticoats,  17  infants’  slips,  3 infants’  flannel  slips,  5 
infants’  dresses,  4 children’s  knitted  sweaters,  2 children’s  bonnets. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  5 children’s  knitted  bonnets. 

Wednesday  Morning  Sewing  Circle,  103  diapers,  34  children’s  gingham  rompers, 
35  aprons  for  women,  34  Gertrudes. 

Miss  E.  M.  Shumway,  2 children’s  knitted  bonnets. 

Systematic  Sewing  Circle,  79  diapers,  38  children’s  flannel  night-gowns,  39  chil- 
dren’s dresses,  i infant’s  white  dress,  i Dorothy  cape. 

Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall,  3 children’s  hats,  14  children’s  bonnets,  2 children’s  short 
coats,  13  infants’  dresses,  7 infants’  knitted  jackets,  3 infants’  flannel  jackets, 
5 afghans,  i pair  knitted  leggings,  i quilt,  i blanket,  i pair  children’s  mittens. 

Mrs.  Charles  Connor,  4 infants’  dresses,  5 infants’  bonnets,  i infant’s  knitted 
jacket,  7 infants’  bands,  4 pairs  children’s  socks,  3 flannel  Gertrudes,  9 under- 
vests, I sweater. 

Mrs.  Francis  Lowell  Coolidge,  second-hand  clothing:  i pair  women’s  low  shoes, 
I cloak,  I silk  vest,  i undervest,  5 children’s  knitted  bonnets,  2 pieces  of 
Canton  flannel. 
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A quantity  of  second-hand  clothing  for  women  and  children,  collected  by  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Houghton,  from  the  following:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mrs.  AUston  Burr, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Browne,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Brown,  Mrs.  Edmund  Burke,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Colt,  Mrs.  Fred  Darling,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Houghton,  Mrs.  A,  Hartwell, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Seavey,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Spalding,  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Tucker. 

Boston  Branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild,  3 infants’  jackets,  2 infants’  wrappers, 
2 pairs  infants’  boots,  i pair  infant’s  socks,  2 children’s  caps,  4 children’s 
dresses,  4 children’s  undervests,  2 children’s  aprons,  2 children’s  petticoats, 
2 chemises  for  women,  2 pairs  stockings,  2 women’s  vests,  2 women’s  aprons, 
2 women’s  jackets. 

Guild  of  Emmanuel  Church,  6 infants’  wrappers,  4 infants’  cotton  dresses,  6 
infants’  flannel  jackets,  6 diapers,  4 Gertrudes,  2 children’s  dresses,  2 chil- 
dren’s underwaists,  2 pairs  children’s  cotton  drawers,  4 flannel  petticoats, 
4 children’s  undervests,  4 children’s  cotton  night-gowns,  6 children’s  flannel 
night-gowns. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Houghton,  toys,  books,  etc.,  for  Christmas. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Forsyth,  wrapping  paper  and  twine  for  Christmas  packages. 

Miss  Drucilla  P.  Brigham,  books  and  games  for  Christmas. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Patrick,  second-hand  clothing:  i pair  infant’s  socks,  3 infants’  under- 
vests, 3 children’s  dresses,  i child’s  jacket. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Cobb,  babies’  shoes  and  jackets. 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter,  babies’  shoes  and  jackets. 

Miss  H.  Alma  Cummings,  a box  full  of  very  good  babies’  clothing. 

Mrs.  Eastman,  children’s  clothing. 
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(SoaETY  Incorporated  March  24,  1904.) 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  “The  Society  for  Helping 
Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants.” 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  a President,  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  a Council,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  and  not 
more  than  twenty  members,  who  shall  have  the  powers  that  directors 
customarily  have  in  corporations. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  Corporation  may  be  called  at  any  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  or  Secretary,  by  a written  notice  mailed  to 
the  last-known  address  of  each  member  of  the  Corporation  three  days 
at  least  before  such  meeting. 

4.  Four  members  of  the  Corporation  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

5.  The  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  added  to  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  acting. 

At  a meeting  held  on  March  16,  1904,  an  amendment  to  By-law  3 
was  passed,  providing  that  meetings  shall  be  called  at  the  written 
request  of  three  members  (in  the  same  manner  that  the  usual  meet- 
ings are  called  by  the  Secretary;  that  is,  by  written  notice  mailed  to 
each  member  three  days  at  least  before  such  meeting),  and  that  there 
shall  be  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  February  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  other  meetings. 

At  a meeting  held  January  16,  1907,  a second  amendment  to  By- 
law 3 was  passed,  providing  that  the  words  “in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary” be  changed  to  “in  January  or  February,”  so  that  the  annual 
meeting  may  be  held  in  January,  if  desired. 


